Leilani Farha, UN special 
rapporteur on housing, says 
“unacceptable” squalor amid 
US. wealth violates interna- 
tional human rights law. . 


by Alastair Gee 


eilani Farha was being given a 
_ walking tour in central San 
~ Francisco. Near a thronged arti- 
sanal grocery store and a food- 
truck park, she saw something under a 
freeway that gave her pause. | 

A young homeless man sat on the 
ground. He wore two pairs of jeans and had 
a hood pulled over his long brown hair. 
Before him was a crockpot filled with burn- 
ing paper, over which he was heating tor- 
tillas in a dirty skillet. As cars, cyclists and 
tech commuter buses rushed past, white 
smoke poured into the darkening air. 

“The last time. I saw cooking on a side- 
walk,” Farha said, “was in Mumbai.” 

Farha, 49, is a Canadian lawyer. She is 
also the United Nations special rapporteur 
on adequate housing, charged with prob- 
ing deplorable living conditions and 
assessing compliance with international 
human rights law. 

Her latest project is a report on “infor- 
mal settlements” — shanties, favelas, tent 
cities — which will be presented at the 
United Nations General Assembly. In 


Mexico City, she spent time in a slum by a 
railway line. In Manila and Jakarta, she 
visited decrepit and makeshift houses. 

San Francisco has a median home 
value of $1.3 million and would seem an 
incongruous next stop. Farha had come on 
an unofficial visit, at the invitation of aca- 
demics and advocates. 

“The situation is unacceptable in light 
of the wealth of the country,” she said, 
adding that she was “deeply, deeply con- 
cerned” by the homelessness she saw. 


Mavin Carter-Griffin says that her rickety shelter in an Oakland encampment ‘feels like a trap.” 


Poverty in the United States is an 
established UN focus; last month, another 
UN rapporteur was dismayed by visits to 
Skid Row in Los Angeles and hookworm- 
afflicted deep South communities. 

In 2011, a UN representative visited 
Sacramento. After discovering that home- 
less people were defecating into plastic 
bags, the official wrote to the city’s 
mayor. Such circumstances, she said, 
amount to “cruel, inhuman or dégrading 
treatment.” 


Talia Herman for the Guardian 


Farha squatted by the man with the 
cooking fire. Eric Hoch, a 30-year-old man 


from Minnesota, told her he had been 
homeless in San Francisco for two or three 
years. He complained of an old gunshot 


wound and said he did not understand the 
welfare system. He does not have a tent; he 
sleeps bundled in a blanket on the street. 

“I’m going to ask kind of personal 
questions, »* Farha said. “What do. you do 
if you have to go to the bathroom?” 


See UN Envoy Shocked page 5 


Renter Nation Rises on Surging Tide of Discontent 


In response to a nationwide 
crisis in affordable housing, 
a new movement fights for 
homes for all, rent control 
and eviction protections. 


by Jess Clarke 


enters across the United States 
are beginning to rise up against 

the housing affordability crisis 
hitting cities, towns, suburbs 
and even rural regions of the country. 

Since the mass evictions brought on by 
the foreclosure crisis, the number of renters 
has grown. Six million were added when 
they were pushed out of home ownership 

by the banks. Millions more began to rent 
as young workers entered the labor market 
in the face of a decade of recession. 

Renters are now more than 50 percent 
of the population in the top 100 U.S. 
cities, and high rents coupled with stag- 
nant wages mean that over 50 percent of 
these renter households now pay unaf- 
fordable rents. 

These two tipping points mean renters 
are poised to emerge as a powerful bloc in 
local and national politics. 

In September of 2017, this rising tide 


of discontent was tobilizedMore: than: 


Housing justice actos sare in Boston during the national Renter Week of Action Sail Assemblies. 


100 Greanizations in two dozen cities and 
towns staged 50 coordinated demonstra- 
tions during a national Renter Week of 
Action and Assemblies (RWAA) orga- 
nized by the Homes For All Campaign. 
They demanded universal rent control and 


éviction: protectins; full funding forthe: 


Housing and Urban Development 
Department (HUD), an end to subsidies 
for corporate landlords, the right of all 
tenants to organize and bargain collective- 
ly, and long-term community control of 
land and housing. 

sac*Our communities are under constant 


Helen Matthews photo 


attack, ” said Right To The City Boston 
organizer Darnell L. Johnson. “From poli- 
cies of mass deportation and incarceration 
to gentrification and mass evictions, we are 
facing displacement in many forms. Renters 


—————_—$—$_— 


See Renter Nation Rises page 6 
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The Silicon Valley Paradox: As Wealth Increases in 


Tech Industry, One in Four Are at Risk of Hunger 


In a region famed for foodie 
culture, where the affluent can 
dine on gold-flecked steaks and 
$500 tasting menus, hunger is 
alarmingly widespread. 


by Charlotte Simmonds 


arla Peralta is surrounded by 

food. As a line cook in 

Facebook’s cafeteria, she 

spends her days preparing free 
meals for the tech firm’s staff. She has 
worked in kitchens for most of her 30 
years in the United States, building a life 
in Silicon Valley as a single mother rais- 
ing two daughters. 


But at home, food is a different story. 
The region’s soaring rents and high cost of 
living means that even with a full-time job, 
putting food on the table hasn’t been’ sim- 
ple. Over the years, she has struggled to 
afford groceries — at one point feeding her 
family of three with food stamps that 
amounted to $75 a week, about half what 
the government describes as a “thrifty”. 
food budget. “I was thinking, when am I 
going to get through this?” she said. | 

In a region famed for its foodie culture, 
where the well-heeled can dine on gold- 


flecked steaks, $500 tasting menus and $29 


loaves of bread, hunger is alarmingly wide- 
spread, according to a new study shared 
exclusively with the Guardian. 

One in four people in Silicon Valley 
are at risk of hunger, researchers at the 


Second Harvest food bank have found. 
Using hundreds of community interviews 
and data modeling, a new study suggests 


that 26.8 percent of the population — 
almost 720,000 people — qualify as “food 
insecure” based on risk factors such as 
missing meals, relying on food banks or 
food stamps, borrowing money for food, 
or neglecting bills and rent in order to buy 
groceries. Nearly a quarter are families 
with children. 

“We call it the Silicon Valley para- 
dox,” said Steve Brennan, the food bank’s 
marketing director. “As the economy gets 
better we seem to be serving more peo- 
ple.” Since the recession, Second Harvest 
has seen demand spike by 46 percent. 

The food bank is at the center of the 
Silicon Valley boom — both literally and 
figuratively. It sits just half a mile from 
Cisco’s headquarters and counts 
Facebook’s Sheryl Sandberg among its 
major donors. But the need it serves is 
exacerbated by this industry’s wealth; as 
high-paying tech firms move in, the cost 
of living rises for everyone else. 

Food insecurity often accompanies 
other poverty indicators, such as home- 
lessness. San Jose, Silicon Valley’s 
largest city, had a homeless population of 


more than 4,000 people during a recent | 


count. They are hungry, too. Research 
conducted by the Health Trust, a local 
not-for-profit, found food resources avail- 
able to them are scattered and inadequate. 

These days Peralta earns too much to 
qualify for food stamps, but not enough 
not to worry. She pays $2,000 a month — 
three-quarters of her paycheck — to rent 
the small apartment she shares with her 
youngest daughter. : 

“Even just the two of us, it’s still a 
struggle,” she said. So once a month, she 
picks up supplies at the food bank to sup- 
plement what she buys at the store. 

She isn’t one to complain, but 
acknowledges the vast gulf between the 
needs of Facebook employees and con- 
tract workers such as herself. “The first 


A food distribution is taking place in the gymnasium of an elementary school in Menlo Park. 


thing they do [for Facebook employees] is 
buy you an iPhone and an Apple comput- 
er, and all these other benefits,” she 
laughs. “It’s like, wow.” 


THE SCALE OF HUNGER 


The scale of the problem becomes 
apparent on a visit to Second Harvest, the 
only food bank serving Silicon Valley and 
one of the largest in the country. In any 
given month, it provides meals for 
257,000 people — 66 million pounds of 
food last year. 

Inside its cavernous, 75 ,000-square- 
feet, main warehouse space, boxes of pro- 
duce stretched to the ceiling. Strip lights 
illuminated crates of cucumbers and pal- 
lets of sweet potatoes with a chilly glow. 
Volunteers in PayPal T-shirts packed cab- 
bages and apples that arrived in boxes as 
big as paddling pools, while in the walk- 
in freezer, turkeys waited to defrost. 

Because poverty is often shrouded in 
shame, their clients’ situations can comé 
as a surprise. “Often we think of some- 
body visibly hungry, the traditional home- 
less person,” Brennan said. “But this 
study is putting light on the non-tradition- 
al homeless: people living in their car or a 
garage, working people who have to 
choose between rent and food, people 
without access to a kitchen.” 

He added, “You’re not thinking when 
you pick up your shirts from dry cleaning, 
or getting your landscaping done, or going 
toa restaurant, or getting your child cared 
for, ‘is that person hungry?’ It’s very easy 
to assume they are fine.” 


HUNGER GOES TO SCHOOL 


Matt Sciamanna is the sort of person 
you would assume is fine. He’s young, 
clever, and a recent graduate from San 
Jose State University. Yet here on cam- 
pus, he says, food insecurity is a daily 
problem. Students, and even part-time 


professors, have been known to sleep in 


their cars or couch surf to save money. 

Sciamanna, who works on the Student 
Hunger Committee, says a survey of more 
than 4,000 students found about half have 
skipped meals due to the cost. 

His investment in the issue is informed 
by his own experience. With his parents 
unable to finance all his living costs, 
Sciamanna worked in a restaurant while 


studying full time. But at 20 he was hit with 
a life-changing diagnosis: multiple sclero- 


sis, a disease that left his grandmother 


bedridden. Unable to keep up with the pres- 
sures of restaurant work, he took a job on 
campus that paid just $400 a month. 

“My weekly food budget, after other 
expenses, was $25-$30,” he says. Trips to 
the grocery store became a game of num- 
bers: a bag of apples and-bananas cost less 


than $5 and would last a week. A bag of ' 


frozen vegetables, another $5. “Sometimes 
I would see a ripe peach, and I would want 
it, but then I’d think, damn, they’re $1.50 
each. It’s not like I’m asking for a car. I’m 
just talking about a peach. That feeling 
leaves a scar.” 

While Sciamanna says his food situation 
has improved, another fear looms: health- 
care costs. His father, a garbage man in San 
Francisco, has already postponed retire- 
ment so that his son can stay on the fami- 
ly’s insurance. Without it, Sciamanna says 
he could face out-of-pocket costs of thou- 
sands of dollars a month for his medication. 
In that scenario, obtaining food would 
become even more difficult. - 

His parents live in Clear Lake, three 
hours outside San Francisco, meaning a 
six-hour daily commute for his father. 
“You feel like you’re this dead weight, 
you're trying to advance yourself but you 
don’t have the money. It’s a shitty feeling.” 


HUNGER AND HousING CRIsIs 
‘Hunger and the housing crisis go hand- 


in-hand. In Santa Clara County, the medi- 


an price of a family home has reached a 
new high of $1.125 million, while the 
supply of homes continues to shrink. A 
family of four earning less than $85,000 is 
now considered low-income. These reali- 
ties mean food insecurity cuts across lines 
of race, age and employment status. 

On a cold afternoon at an elementary 
school in Menlo Park, kids trickled out of 
their classrooms and onto the playground. 
A food distribution was being arranged in 
the school gymnasium, and adults lined 
up outside with strollers and shopping 
carts, waiting for the doors to open. Most 
were women, many of them mothers 
whose children attend the school. Once 
inside, they moved slowly and quietly 
around tables filled with bags of fresh 
produce, milk and bread, canned goods 


Photography: Talia Herman 


and beans. 

The Latino community is “passing 
through a hard time,” says Vicky Avila- 
Medrano, a food connection specialist. 
She runs a program that sends current and 
former food bank users out into the com- 


munity, which has been disproportionate- 
ly affected by the cost-of-living crisis. 
“Here in Silicon Valley, we have a big 


problem,” she said. “This is a beautiful 
place to live for people in the tech industry, 
but we are not working in that industry.” 
Even people who have full-time jobs can 
find themselves with no way to put food on 
the table. Outside the gym, Martina Rivera, 
a 52-year-old mental health nurse, 
explained that her troubles began when her 
entire building was evicted last year. (Mass 


evictions have swept the area as landlords - 


seek higher-paying tenants). 
Issues in her personal life, which she 


preferred not to detail, left her separated — 


from her two children and their father. She 


See Silicon Valley Paradox page 3 


Street Spirit 
Editor, Designer: Terry Messman 
Vendor Coordinator: J.C. Orton 


Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 
articles, artwork, poems and photos. 
Submissions: Terry Messman 
E-mail: terrystreetspirit@ gmail.com 
Web: www.thestreetspirit.org 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
If you love and appreciate Street 
Spirit, we hope you will give to our criti- 
cally important new “Save Our Street 


Spirit” Fundraising Campaign, in which |. 


all gifts made by credit card via Paypal or 
Network for Good at www.youthspiritart- 
works.org will be matched dollar-for-dol- 
lar by a major donor in 2017. Checks can 
also be sent to: Youth Spirit Artworks— 
Street Spirit Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz 
Ave, Berkeley, CA, 94703. 


Contact Sally Hindman, Youth 
Spirit Artworks, 1740 Alcatraz 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94703 

Phone: 510-282-0396. 

Web: www. youthspiritartworks.org 
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Janet Led the Right Fight and Now She Is at Peace © 


I will let you go, Janet, just like Dad. But I will not recover 
easily. You can wish that for people, but they may not be 
strong enough to not miss you when you are gone. 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen | 


anet Marshall Wilson was my 

friend, colleague, inspirational fig- 

ure, lawyer, writer, leader, an old 

guard fighter for the rights of the 
mentally ill, and my teacher in the Office 
training (now called Spirit training) of 
Mental Health Consumer Concerns, 
where I ran the TLC program to train 
mental health consumers to get jobs, 
which disappeared overnight. 


Janet was a supervisor in the patients’ 

- rights program of MHCC. She was kind 
and never arrogant, just straightforward. 

- When I was worried about making friends 
at work, I asked her if we were friends and 
she said, “sure, well go get a hotdog.” - 

I blame lithium for my Dad’s death 
and for Janet’s. Both had taken it for a 
long time and it can ruin a person’s kid- 
neys. My Dad died April 7, and it has 
been a lesson in grief — one harsh lesson. 

Janet called me and my husband Jack 
out of the blue, for some help with some 
things, transcription, friendship, and some 
TLC. I was glad to hear from her — The 
Janet Wilson, my mentor. But she called 
me The Joanna Bragen, and it was ironic 
to me. She said it was because of the arti- 
cle I had written 20 years ago about being 
placed in four-point restraints in the back 
wards at East Bay Hospital, simply for 
asking for something to write with. 

Janet said we all worked together to 
shut down that criminally run hospital, 
because people were dying. I remember 
when the MHCC office was in the bottom 
of The Riverhouse housing complex in 
Martinez. And on the wall there was a 


handmade poster stating, “RIP East Bay 


Hospital.” A major victory for activists 
and patients rights advocates, and espe- 
cially for Janet and MHCC and Street 
Spirit. 

I realize now. how the closing of 
Mental Health Consumer Concerns years 
ago — a place so important to me — has 
really contributed to my and Jack’s lack 
of sense of community and connection. So 
things change, but all I know is I miss all 
those people and I miss working there, 


with Barbara Lyon and Janet Wilson as 


the amazing leadership. 

I have far less support now. I saw Janet 
at the fundraiser for the Putnam 
Clubhouse, and she said she had little 
time left to live. She was with Connie 
Steers. My only thought was she looked 
beautiful, so dressed up, and so alive. And 


‘that Connie was as sweet as always. And 


the two were such good friends for so 
long. ‘ 

I was confused and a little angry. How 
could she look so alive, and still be dying? 
I was not angry at her. She was brave as 
always and at peace, just like my Dad 
was, when we said goodbye. 

Everything comes full circle, as they 
say. Now it is my time to be in severe cri- 
sis. I go to Portia Belle Hume center for 
intensive therapy, an agency that started 
in the same little building as the OFFICE 
training was located. I would take a bus 
from Richmond, get picked up by Dawn 
Pillow and she would drive us to 
Concord. 

I am down, but not out. And I have an 
attitude that people — and therapists and 
doctors — need to treat me with respect 


and intelligence. Janet taught me that. I 
got my job at the Antioch Mental Health 
Shelter, through OFFICE training. And 
now people are writing the medical notes 
on me. 

So the last call from Janet the other day 
was for Jack to help her publish a few 
things. I was in my mental nightmare, and 
did not talk. Then an email came with 
Janet’s request for a gathering in her style, 
REARIRS others: keep it simple, don’t be 
sad. , 


She knows she has led the right fight. 
She is at Peace. I cannot promise to not be 


She was brave as always and at peace, just like my Dad was, when we said goodbye. 


Art by Joy 
DeStefano 


sad, but lately I have been thinking that I 
could volunteer to fight the right fight 
again. And I think she might have wanted 
to keep it simple, but when you really are 
a hero to so many, and a community 
leader, and so much more, then a list 
grows so large of people that want to 
honor you. A list so big you could end up 
with the biggest building in the area. 

I will let you go, Janet, just like Dad. 


But I will not recover easily. You can - 


wish that for people, but they may not be 
strong enough to not miss you when you 


are gone. 


ae ci 
A Lifetime Defending the Rights of Psychiatric Survivors 


‘Janet Wilson spent her life 
working on behalf of the 
psychiatric survivors move- 
ment and she will be hon- 
ored for her strong voice. 


by Ellen Danchik 


had the opportunity to work as a 
Patients Rights Advocate for Mental 


Health Consumer Concerns (MHCC) 
from 1993 through 1998. Janet Wilson 
was my supervisor during all those years. 
I greatly valued her as a colleague and a 
highly dedicated advocate, and I am sad- 
dened to learn of her death at home on 
January 6, 2018, at the age of 67. 

MHCC was a wonderful organization 
whose staff was made up primarily, 
although not exclusively, of psychiatric 
survivors, people who had been locked up 


Silicon Valley Paradox 


from page 2 


thought about moving in with family, but 
worried about the burden. “My brother was 
recovering from a stroke, and my mother is 
old,” she says. “I couldn’t put more struggle 
on them. So what I found was my car.” 

She told herself it was only temporary. 
“T work night shifts at a veterans hospital, 
so I would go to my mom’s house to 
shower, and wait until it was time to 
work, I-waited and waited for the storm to 


in mental institutions. MHCC staff fought 
and advocated for people still being. con- 
fined and institutionalized, and worked 
with great dedication to ensure that they 
be treated with dignity and respect. 
MHCC was a patients rights program 
(which is still mandated in every 
California country) that was empowered 
under law to have staff go into all locked 
mental health facilities and represent peo- 
ple who were confined involuntarily. 
People in locked psychiatric facilities 
are allowed a hearing after 72 hours to 
determine if they will be forced to stay 
longer or will be allowed to leave the hos- 


pital. The role of an MHCC Patients 


Rights Advocate was to be a voice for the 
mental health consumers and to follow 
their wishes in advocating for them at the 
Gallinot hearings held by an administra- 
tive judge to rule on whether a person 
could leave the hospital after 72 hours. 
We also represented consumers in a 


pass.” 

Eventually she found a room without a 
private bathroom or kitchen. She shopped 
for food at 99 cent stores, ate mainly 
canned food, and cooked in a microwave. 
It took a toll on her health, she says; she 


gained weight. “I was having panic 


attacks. My body was like the walking 
dead. But I thought, I need to keep strong. 
And I never quit my job.” 

Rivera says that for many working 
people, pride is a barrier to admitting 
need, “People don’t have money to buy 
food, but they are, shy, to,ask. But there, is 


second set of hearings, called Riese hear- 
ings, which were held to determine 
whether patients would be forced to take 
powerful psychiatric drugs against their 
will. We also investigated complaints 
against the hospital, as well as board and 
care homes in the community. It was a 
privilege to advocate for people in need of 
a friend and supporter. 

Janet Wilson was a lawyer and a dedi- 
cated advocate for all our mental health 
consumers. She listened very carefully to 
every complaint, worked long hours and 
was skilled in finding legal solutions to 
difficult and complex cases. She was 
always available to help find solutions for 
every problem that arose. 

We were constantly faced with very 
serious issues confronting mental health 
consumers, everything from violations in 
the way people were restrained for overly 
long periods in seclusion rooms and 
drugged against their will (which led to 


no reason to feel ashamed.” 

The day before Thanksgiving, Karla 
Peralta invited me to her home. She loves 
to cook, and prides herself on pulling 
together a healthy meal even when 
resources are scarce. “I have to cook with 
what I have. Even if I only have a piece of 
chicken, a little bit of this and that, I am a 
cook. I make it work.” 

That evening, she worked with ingredi- 
ents from the food bank: potatoes and 
chicken, cans of beans, corn and tomatoes. 
Dignified and good humored, Peralta says 
her.current.job is one of  the-best she’s.evyer, 


death in some cases), to not having access 
to phone calls and visitors. 

Janet took all these issues very serious- 
ly, and went up against hospital adminis- 
trators time and time again in defense of 
the rights of mental health consumers. She 
was extremely hard-working and made an 
art of walking that fine line between 
butting heads and making alliances with 
Contra Costa County mental health offi- 
cials and hospital administrators. 

She was very involved in the campaign 
conducted by Street Spirit and patients 
rights activists in 1996 that successfully 
closed down East Bay Hospital in 
Richmond, a psychiatric facility that was 
known for countless abuses and the deaths 
of mental health consumers. 

Janet Wilson spent her life working 
tirelessly on behalf of the psychiatric sur- 
vivors movement and she will be honored 
and remembered for her strong voice. 
Thank you, Janet Wilson. J.D. 


had, even though she still needs help. 

As we sat down at her kitchen table to 
share a meal, we talk about her plans for 
the holiday meal. She’ll be making ham 
with pineapples, her daughter’s favorite. 
There will be turkey and mashed potatoes, 
and her niece is bringing bread. “And we 
got some rice from the food bank,” she 
said. “I’ll probably make that, too.” 

KKK 

This report by Charlotte Simmonds is 
from “Outside in America,” a series by the 
London-based Guardian. that reports on 
homelessness in, the United,Statessx10w font 
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UN Representative Visits Tent Groups 1 in Berkeley 


by Carol Denney 


“You know how to keep a wage slave? 
Scare the piss out of them.” — Mike Zint 

United Nations representative Leilani 
Farha and a recording crew dropped by 
Berkeley’s Old City Hall on Sunday, 
January 21. But they didn’t want to talk to 
Berkely officials or politicians. They 
wanted to talk to the people living in tents 
on the front lawn. 

UN Special Rapporteur on Adequate 
Housing Leilani Farha is. looking into 
housing conditions in San Francisco, 
Oakland, and Berkeley for an internation- 
al human rights report documenting the 
crisis of people living in poverty on the 
streets. The United Nations crew sat in the 
midday chill on the Old City Hall steps 
surrounded by tent dwellers, local advo- 


cates, and concerned community members — 


to hear their stories. 


First They Came for the Homeless is the 


group nearest Old City Hall steps, the group 
the City of Berkeley has chased repeatedly 
from location to location in sweeps well- 
documented with video footage, news: sto- 
ries, and photographs. Berkeley has easily a 
dozen tent groups or more, but this group is 
committed to documenting and confronting 
Berkeley’s cruel and unconstitutional 
responses to the human necessities of sleep, 
warmth, food and shelter. 

As much as the City of Berkeley likes 
to console itself with the amount it spends 
on “homelessness” — an amount inflated 
by the extraordinary cost of middle-of- 
the-night overtime police sweeps — its 
current capacity and future proposals are 
for a small number of all the people cur- 
rently in need. The city often offers only 
temporary housing or shelter which puts 
people right back on the street. 

But the group in front of Old City Hall 
is brimming with practical, cost-free 
ideas. Walk by and note the bank of solar 
panels available for anyone to recharge 
electronics. Note the donation boxes, the 
information tent, the array of literature. 
There are ingenious fixes to the problems 
encountered in outdoor living being 
shared freely among the group which 


Homeless tent users and concerned community members met at 


Carol Denney 


Berkeley's Old City Hall with Leilani Farha, UN Rapporteur on photo 
Adequate Housing, to discuss their treatment by the City of Berkeley. 


meets and checks in regularly to create, if 
possible, collective responses to the chal- 
lenges they face. 

The tent group’s speakers and legal 
representative were clear and concise as 
they recounted the years of battling with 
the City of Berkeley under the previous 
mayoral administration of Tom Bates and 
the new one under Mayor Jesse Arreguin. 
The middle-of-the-night raids have result- 
ed not only in obvious disruption, but 
have injured people often unable to move 
to gather their belongings as quickly as 
ordered by police, so that crucial property 
such as medications and electronics are 
confiscated and often destroyed. 


Even the legal eee the City has 


The Battle Over Who Gets 
to Use Berkeley’s Sidewalks 


by Carol Denney 


t’s happening now in Berkeley. A 
funny, three-legged legislation race 
about poverty on a collision course. 
First, you have the City of Berkeley’s 
Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Homelessness, 
which may have started with diverse voices, 
but quickly devolved into something dis- 
dained by the very people about to be 


impacted by the Subcommittee’s (surprise!) ~ 


new sidewalk laws headed for the City 
Council in February. This may convert the 
new BART Plaza into a year-long conflict 
zone. This Subcommittee on Homelessness 
is now a sprinkle of council voices and city 
staff, most of whom still think homeless- 
ness can be ticketed away. 

Second, you have the Commission on 
Homelessness, which consistently reflects 
common sense and best practices, such as 
bathrooms, wash stations, safe camping 
places, and trash pickup for groups of peo- 
ple with literally nowhere else to go. 
Commissioner Carol Marasovic, invited to 
present the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions to the Berkeley City Council on Jan. 
23, 2018, remained amused and upbeat as 
she was outflanked by city representatives 
at her table insisting that they were already 
doing those things, or were about to get 
around to it. The Commission on 
Homelessness’s recommendations ‘were 


passed on in favor of a companion report by 
the City recommending that the City was 
almost there anyway. 


Third, you have an array of outside pres-: 


sures, including the following: the lawsuit 
by First They Came for the Homeless, with 
US. District Judge William Alsup allowing 
the group to broaden their complaint against 
the City if Berkeley officials attempt to 
enforce or threaten to enforce a state law 
during the housing shortage; the actions of 
nearby cities, including Oakland, in recog- 
nizing the necessity of bathrooms, wash sta- 
tions, medical assistance, campgrounds, and 
trash pickup for people in need; a growing 
Hepatitis C outbreak; and a visit by a UN 
representative for an upcoming internation- 
al report on the treatment of people forced 
to live on the streets. 

The battle over who gets to use the side- 
walks is even more fascinating given that 
Berkeley has joined other municipalities in 
creating “public-private partnerships” 
public spaces governed uneasily by com- 
mercial restaurants and cafes. 

Did your path to the post office just get 
narrowed by permanent or semi-perma- 
nent tables and chairs? Do neighboring 


' businesses now routinely put out permit- 


free tables and chairs cluttering and 
obstructing access through commercial 


° See Battle Over Sidewalks page 5 


to “store” items for a fixed period of time 
was revealed to be a dumpster under a 
tarp where one’s phone might sit in the 
rain while one attempts to get through to a 
phone message line which no live person 
ever answers and where one can only — 
leave a phone number. 

Berkeley, Oakland and even Santa Cruz 
are showing a few signs that they recognize 
decades of chasing homeless people from 
Site to site is not solving problems for any- 
one. It has not reduced the exasperation of 
townspeople baffled at the seeming eternity 
of homelessness, even with “Housing First” 
rhetoric finally surfacing here and there in 
written policy. 

The determination in Berkeley in par- 


Tent encampments have been organized to provide safe places to nae 
‘inthe face ofthe néglect of homeless people by Berkeley officials. 


ticular to house only a minimal ratio of 
people and to ignore the more creative use 
of currently empty commercial and resi- 
dential space is only modestly vulnerable 
to at least one pending court challenge. 

The United Nation’s inclusion of 
Berkeley is recognition, according to UN 
envoy Farha, that California’s response 
has been to generate a mountain of anti- 
homeless ordinances aimed at forcing 
often disabled, vulnerable people to move 
endlessly from location to location, and 
then face a court system designed to trap 
and catch anyone who misses a court date 
long before any technical conviction of a 
crime. Other countries, she notes, are not 
necessarily as dedicated to criminalizing 
the conditions of people in crisis. 

But there is no need to look to the 
United Nations for solutions. They are 
right there in every tent city. The articu- 
late, measured voices of those who have 
experienced living and working out prob- 
lems together often know their rights and 
also the simple measures any city can take 
to improve outdoor living when shelters 


are full, such as port-a-potties, wash sta- 


tions, and trash pickup. They know that 
the cost of providing these simple mea- 
sures is far less than circling people 


‘through courts and fending off lawsuits 


over family photographs and bibles. 
The cost, per person, of Berkeley’s 


proposed Pathways project, a tent city 


near the dump, is easy to determine with 
simple math. And if one takes that cost 
and looks at empty houses to rent current- 
ly in Berkeley at market rate you'll find a 
cheaper option. _ 

There, on the front lawn of City Hall, 
as well as elsewhere in several other tent 
groups, you'll find people who work and 
eat together, who share responsibilities, 
who cooperate, and who can articulate the 
true portrait of Berkeley’s failed policies 
better than any politician. It’s time for the 
larger community to reject the stereotypes 
popular in most media coverage of people 
in need, and make sure both they and 
myth-busting common sense solutions are 
included in the dialogue. 


Carol Denney 
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UN Envoy Shocked 
by Homelessness 
in the Bay Area 


from page I 


Hoch described how he timed his 
bowel movements to the opening hours of 
restrooms in surrounding businesses. 

“Did you know you have a right to 
housing?” she asked, referring to Article 
25 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. How would he react if the govern- 
ment offered him somewhere to live with 
no strings attached? : , 

_ “That’d probably be something I’d 
hop, skip and jump to,” Hoch said. 

“That’s something your government is 
supposed to do,” Farha said. “T hate to tell 
you, you’re being ripped off.” 

Homelessness is on the rise in the U.S. 
for the first time since the great recession. 
In San Francisco, about 7,500 homeless 
people were counted last year, more than 
two-thirds suffering from health condi- 


HIV/AIDS. : 

It would be easy to dismiss such 
extreme poverty as a product of human 
frailty. Ben Carson, secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, has described 
poverty as a “state of mind.” 

Farha takes a contrary view. “If I 
turned to San Francisco and there were 
100 people who were homeless, I might 
say, ‘Hmm, this is probably about psycho- 
logical disability, drug dependence, a his- 
tory of sexual abuse in their childhood’ or 
something like that. I might be able to say 
that it is very individualized. 

“But when you’re seeing the numbers 
of people who are homeless here and in 
every other city, you just know it’s struc- 
tural.” 

There is almost nowhere in the United 
States that is affordable for those earning 
minimum wage. The country is short 
about 7.5 million homes for extremely 
low-income renters. In San Francisco, the 
waitlist to get into a homeless shelter is 
more than 1,000 names long. 

“In international human rights law,” 
_ Farha said, “providing shelter to people 
who are homeless is the absolute mini- 
mum standard for any country, regardless 
of resources.” 


‘THERE’S A CRUELTY HERE’ 


The next day, in Oakland, she saw one 
kind of stopgap. In the shadow of several 
freeways, the city had installed a scatter- 
ing of sheds, housing about 35 people on 
a bare patch of gravel. The sheds do not 
come with electricity, plumbing or insula- 
tion. Each has one small window. Such 
“tiny homes” are increasingly used in 
western cities when permanent housing is 
unavailable. Experts fear they could pave 
the way for American shantytowns. 

Farha was led inside a shed inhabited 
by Robyin Clark, who described herself as 
the camp “mom.” She has been homeless, 


Battle Over Sidewalks 


_ from page 4 


areas? Can someone who doesn’t buy 
anything sit down? 


No one can miss these comical phenom- | 


ena. But somehow the sidewalk laws being 
unveiled by the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on 
Homelessness are tailored toward making it 
difficult for people, not merchants who rou- 
tinely try to capitalize on their proximity to 
a public sidewalk. 

The next move should be to send the 
new sidewalk rules proposal from the Ad 
Hoc Subcommittee on Homelessness to 
relevant commissions. Skipping this step 
will guarantee conflict and ensure misun- 

oderstanding, not to mention legal.chal- 


STREET SPIRIT 


Leilani Farha visited Mavin Carter- 


-seen the way homeless people are treated, she said, 


she said, off and on since the age of 12. 
The city had supplied a camp bed and 
three storage boxes. At night it was “like 
an iced freezer,” Clark said. Her daughter, 
Kimmie Sanchez, said she was grateful 
for the respite. 

The alternative was evident a mile or 
two away, in a string of shacks built from 
discarded materials. Farha picked her way 
through one, an immense, rickety warren 
of tarps and wood, the floor sodden and 
covered with broken glass. The inhabitant, 
Mavin Carter-Griffin, told Farha she 
sometimes felt she had created a Burning 


lenges. 

The UN rapporteur on adequate hous- 
ing was clear about the international 
human rights principles at stake during 
her visit to Berkeley, noting that while 
other countries organize to assist people 
in need, USS. cities, and California in par- 
ticular, have created an ineffective moun- 
tain of confusing ordinances that criminal- 
ize homeless people. Ordinances decree 
three feet from here and five feet from 
there, plus sunset laws requiring careful 
attendance as to whether it is 7 a.m. or 6 
a.m.— idiocy in the guise of legislation, 
designed to trap and catch people who cir- 
cle the courts or the drain, depending on 
their health and stamina. 

We're better than this as a city. There 
area few voices on the Gity’ Council! who 


Hone iaclidine pram tajuriss “and UN envoy Leilani Farha and Eric Hoch discuss homeless conditions under a freeway in San Francisco. ‘Did 
you know you have a right to housing?” she asked, referring to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Griffin's home in an encampment in Oakland. After the UN envoy 
“There’s a cruelty here that I don’t think Dve seen.” 


Man-style art project. Other times, it felt 
like a trap. 

“There’s this abject humiliation and 
embarrassment,” she said. “I’m astounded 
that my life is here.” 

Outside, there was a portable toilet 
serving dozens of people. It was over- 
flowing, said a member of Farha’s team 
who used it. 

Farha was struck by the stories she 
heard of homeless people losing their few 
possessions in encampment sweeps, and 
laws that criminalize sitting on sidewalks 
or food sharing. “There’s a cruelty here 


share community concerns about the city’s 
and the Downtown Berkeley Association’s 
(DBA) decades of discrimination. But the 
oversight the DBA needs is still missing, 
something that should be a no-brainer after 
all the court cases and discriminatory legis- 
lation born in their back rooms, often with 
the council’s help. 

An informal overture to the DBA, 
which is being given a contract to control 
BART Plaza, to enlist their cooperation 
with a small group of community mem- 
bers tasked to clarify policy and field 
complaints could still come from commis- 
sions and councilmembers. The DBA’s 
current promotions are highly selective; 
entire festivals are left out of their ad cam- 
paigns, which makes no sense even from 


_a business angle. But still, there is current- 
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that I don’t think I’ve seen,” she said. 

Next she was heading to Los Angeles, 
where thousands live in conditions that do 
not meet standards set for refugee camps. 

“I’m slightly. terrified to go to LA,” 
Farha said, “because everyone says LA is 
even worse.” 

KK 

This story by Alastair Gee is from 
“Outside in America,” a series by the 
London-based Guardian that reports on 
homelessness in the United States. 


ly no independent group to whom one can 
raise the issue. 

Filtering these decisions through DBA 
CEO John Caner, who plunked his 
friend’s strange bear sculpture down in a 
public plaza because he could, is a good 
example of how even art can be used to 
reinforce cliques and conventions of dis- 
crimination instead of our city’s commit- 

- ments to inclusion and innovation. 

It’s especially bewildering in a city 
with so many arts and civil rights groups 
working tirelessly to recognize institution- 
al discrimination and affirm the need to 
include more diversity, more history, and 
more avenues to inclusion. Our arts and 
our legislation benefit wildly from the 
embrace of brilliant, if unexpected, com- 
munity. voices. acicve1 2 er oueesls 
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Renter Nation Rises on Surging Tide of Discontent 


*“We are facing displacement 
in many forms. Renters have 
had enough. We’re organized, 
we’re powerful and we won’t 
back down.” — Darnell L. Johnson 
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have had enough. We’re organized, we’re 
powerful and we won’t back down.” 

After nearly a year of “Trump 
Resistance,” many activists are looking to 
dig in on issues that go deeper than the 
latest twitter storm and to impact policy at 


local and federal levels. An impressive - 


array of local organizations with renters 
as their base are joining forces to advance 
a positive agenda for renter rights. 

National research and advocacy insti- 
tutions are also aligning with this emerg- 
ing movement to help mobilize the class 
power of renters to effectively challenge 
corporate governance. 


RENTERS WEEK OF MOBILIZATIONS 


Actions were diverse during the 
national Renter Week. Renter activists 
challenged corporate landlords directly, 
taking their protests to their landlords’ 
homes in Boston, Minneapolis and 
Seattle. They tackled them in the legisla- 
tive arena, with demonstrations for rent 
control and eviction protections in cities 
and states including Oregon,California, 
Newark, Providence RI, and Detroit. 

They faced them down politically with 
protests against HUD Secretary Ben 
Carson in Philadelphia; street protests and 
theater at the New York City Housing 
Authority; and a three-day march in 
Nashville along the mayor’s proposed 
route for a new transit line. Here are some 
of the wide-ranging actions across the 
nation that demonstrate the resolve and 
creativity of the renters movement. 


LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 


About 140 residents rallied at City Hall 
before marching to the site of a new luxu- 
ry development project on the Lynn 
Waterfront where they staged a 24-hour 
sleep-in occupation. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Section 8 residents evicted in the wake 
of Hurricane Irma set up a tent city in 
Civic Towers in the Allapattah neighbor- 
hood of Miami, forcing FEMA and HUD 
to provide immediate shelter and calling 
attention to the historic and immediate 
housing crisis in Miami’s communities of 
color. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Migrant rights, transit, labor and hous- 
ing justice organizations came together to 
form the People’s Alliance for Transit, 
Housing and Employment (PATHE). 
Together they led a three-day caravan 
along the track of a $6 billion transit 
development project to demand equitable 
development with affordable housing, 
good wages and full accessibility for all. 

MINNEAPOLIS/ST.PAUL, MINNESOTA 

Education, housing, racial justice and 
labor groups launched a week of actions 
and assemblies during which they con- 
fronted landlords at their homes and 
offices, held political education assem- 
blies on the intersection of gentrification, 
schools and parks, and confronted police 


and legislators in a rally for rent control at 
City Hall. 
OREGON 

Renters led.a week of actions across 
the state, including in Portland, where 
they joined with climate justice organizers 
and workers from the Burgerville fast 
food restaurant to demand a living wage 
and rent control: 


NATIONAL COALITIONS 
Homes For All was joined by 
CarsonWatch, a new national coalition 
including Public Advocates, PolicyLink, 


Poverty & Race Research Action Council, . 


Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights and 
the Right to the City Alliance. It was 
formed to combat the Trump administra- 
tion’s attacks on housing funding and 
civil rights protections and to hold federal, 
local and state governments accountable. 
CarsonWatch partners provided additional 
capacity to produce specific demographic 
and economic research to back up policy 
demands. 

“The Renter Nation is waking up to its 
plight and to its power,” said Guillermo 
Mayer, CEO of the law firm Public 
Advocates and spokesperson for Carson 
Watch. “The move to slash funding to 


housing by Trump/Carson is going to be. 


defeated, just like the repeal of 
Obamacare. What we need to do now is 
chart a course toward a society that pro- 
vides quality homes for all.” 
Renters in California and New York 
City, as well as Minneapolis, Spokane, 
Newark and Portland, are doing just that 
— convening popular assemblies to 


develop solidarity support networks, polit- — 


ical unity, and collective power for ten- 
ants’ rights and housing justice move- 
ments. The range of targets and demands 
in every single community are worthy of a 
full profile. What follows are representa- 
tive social justice campaigns, but not at all 
exhaustive. 


UNIVERSAL RENT CONTROL 


At the California Renter Power assem- 
bly, held on September 23-24 in a huge 
high school in Alameda, more than 400 
participants from dozens of cities repre- 
senting 20 different local organizations 
came together. Tenants shared organizing 
skills and strategies to build on a string of 
rent control and eviction protection mea- 
sures won in Richmond, Oakland, 
Mountain View, Alameda, San Jose, 
Union City and San Mateo. 

Now they are gearing up for a cam- 
paign to overturn their state’s restrictions 
on stronger rent control, a law known as 
Costa-Hawkins. While 19 cities in 
California have some form of rent control 
or just cause or eviction protection, Costa- 
Hawkins prohibits rent control on vacant 
units, on single-family homes, and on new 
construction. 

The Renter Power Assembly brought 
State Senator David Chiu and Assembly 
Representatives Richard Bloom and Rob 
Bonta into an accountability session with a 
gymnasium full of renters. Advocates asked 
the legislators for escalated commitments in 


More than 400 California renter rights activists held an assembly on housing justice in Alameda. 


the face of the urgency of the crisis. Three 
different statewide organizing groups — 
Tenants Together, Homes For All, and 
Alliance of Californians for Community 
Empowerment — heard the trio explain the 
uphill battle they face against the real estate 
lobby in Sacramento. 

“Make Them Vote!” chanted the crowd, 
backing up a question from the audience 
about when and how the bill would move 
out of Chiu’s Housing Committee. 

“The new tenant movement seeks... to 
transform renters into a political class that 
advocates for its own interests, passes poli- 
cies with real benefits, influences local 
elections and eventually take seats of local 
power,” said Tony Samara in City Rising, a 
multi-media documentary that aired on 
LA’s public TV station KCET. “Though 
often as corrupt as state and national level 
politics, local politics is an arena where 
people can get organized and win.” 

In 2018, cities across California and 
states across the country are gearing up 
for ballot initiatives to win rent control or 
repeal bans on rent regulations. 


CORPORATE LANDLORDS 


Boston renters kicked off the week of 
action with a march on notorious landlord 
and real estate tycoon John McGrail’s 
home to protest predatory rent increases, 
evictions and mass displacement. They 
delivered a petition demanding he recog- 
nize and negotiate with the tenants associ- 
ations in his properties. 

“This is our community. We’ve been 
living here 37 years. We have nowhere 
else to go,” said Eddy Nicaisse, a senior 
citizen who lives with his-disabled wife in 
one of McGrail’s Mayo Group buildings. 
“T will fight with my whole life’s breath. 
Not just for me and my family, but for my 
community.” 

Currently, a web of overlapping corpo- 
rations — in which McGrail has substan- 
tial or controlling interests — is targeting 
a largely immigrant neighborhood in East 
Boston with threats of deportation, refusal 
to maintain conditions and hundreds of 
dollars in monthly rent increases. 

McGrail’s notoriety as a landlord with 
a cavalier disregard for the health of his 
tenants, workers and neighbors hit a high 
point when he was caught in 2011 by the 
Massachusetts Environmental Crimes 
Strike Force of illegal removal and dis- 
posal of asbestos, After ordering his off- 
the-books construction workers to rip 
asbestos out with no protections against 
dispersal, he then had them toss the 
asbestos into dumpsters behind his 
numerous properties around town. He 
paid a $200,000 fine with three years of 


- probation, 


ae 
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His investment companies were also 
found at the heart of the real estate fore- 
closure crisis, stacking up $187 million in 
loans from the Anglo Irish Bank which 
itself went bankrupt. When his buy-and- 
flip empire of properties in 
Massachusetts, Florida, Georgia, New 
Hampshire and Texas crashed, Wells 
Fargo Bank, the city of Dallas and several 
other jurisdictions sued him for failure to 
maintain the properties. 

Since the real estate upturn, McGrail’s 
financial position, like the other develop- 
ers receiving huge subsidies from local 
and federal governments, has vastly 
improved. Nicaisse pointed out that, “A 
lot of the improvements that increased the 
value of Mayo buildings were done with 
tax money,” and that tenants themselves 
are the reason the neighborhood has 
become desirable. “A lot of Mayo tenants, 
including me, did a clean-up of a vacant 
lot next door. I’m not going to work hard 
to improve it and then give it away to 
somebody else.” 


COMMUNITY CONTROL OF LAND 


Tenants in Minneapolis have also been 
organizing around keeping their own 
buildings and neighborhoods safe and 
welcoming spaces, 

“At our building, we organized a 
Resident Council to address the property, 
the cleanliness, the upkeep and to have 
one voice, to come together as a group to 
address these issues together,” said Lee 
Lucas, a St. Paul renter and member of the 
board at Community Stabilization Project. 

“The number one issue is for the com- 
munity to be stable. We stabilize the com- 
munity by empowering renters so they 
aren’t being evicted and-can live in a 
clean, safe home. Then they can raise a 
child in a healthy environment, rather than 
kids being moved from school to. school 
to school.” 

Minneapolis groups are also looking at 
how to build power to keep parks accessi- 
ble to “low wealth” residents. The HOPE 
Community organized a forum with Park 
Commissioner candidates with that in 
mind. 

“Minneapolis parks are crucial 


‘resources for working families,” said Jake 


Virden, a community organizer at the 
meeting. “After winning new investment 
into inner-city parks, we want a Park 
Board that is active and vocal in its sup- 
port of rent control so that communities of 
color and working families are not dis- 
placed from enjoying the fruits of the 
investment they fought so hard to secure.” 

“This should be done through recre- 
ation funding, programming, and staffing 
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Block by Block, the Renters Movement Is Winning 


by Malcolm Torrejon Chu 


oston renters celebrated the passage 


of the Jim Brooks Stabilization Act, 

also known. as Just Cause Eviction, 
in September 2017. The ordinance, which 
many in the movement contend still does 
not go far enough, established just cause 
eviction protections for homeowners after 
foreclosure, requires landlords to notify the 
city of all evictions prior to evicting, and 
mandates that the city provide renter rights 
information and referrals to housing rights 
organizations to tenants facing eviction. 


_ In San Jose, renters staged a hunger. 
strike outside of City Hall in April, leading 
to the passage of one of the strongest Just 
Cause for Eviction laws in the country. 

In Seattle, the Fair and Accessible 
Renting for Everyone (FARE) Coalition 
celebrated a long-fought victory to end 
housing discrimination against formerly 
incarcerated individuals. The Seattle City 
Council passed a new law in August mak- 
ing it illegal for landlords to inquire or 
consider previous criminal records in 
housing applications. 

Organizers at the Miami Workers 


Center announced a similar victory ban-_ 


ning discrimination against formerly 
incarcerated individuals in public housing 
applications in December 2016. 

-_Led by tenants at CASA New 


Settlement and the Right To Counsel 
Coalition, New York City passed even 
stronger protections in February, approv- 
ing a first-in-the-nation law that guaran- 
tees a right to an attorney for low-income 


“Preserve Public Housing.”’ A Housing Authority resident pickets Newark City Hall. 


renters in housing court and eviction 
cases. The city has pledged $90 million to 
provide legal services to tenants facing 
eviction. According to the City of New 
York Independent Budget Office, evic- 


tions decrease by 77 percent when renters 
have legal representation, as opposed to 
when they represent themselves. 

Picture the Homeless (PTH) and the 
NYC Community Land Initiative won a 
landmark victory in July when they got the 
city to create'a $1.65 million fund to sup- 
port the expansion of Community Land 
Trusts. The funding includes training and 
capacity building to seed new CLT projects 
and funding for existing CLTs to secure 
additional land and housing and turn it into 
long-term, de-commodified space for the 
benefit of the community. 

The emerging tenant movement has the 
potential to radically alter the national 
political landscape more broadly, chal- 
lenging longstanding practices that restrict 
housing policy to relief and benefits for 
homeowners, 2017 has been a historic 
year for renter victories, but organizers 
with the Homes For All Campaign, a 
housing justice campaign with member 
groups in 38 cities and 24 states across the 
country, say they are just getting started. 

“We’ve only seen the tip of the ice- 
berg,” said Trenise Bryant, a member of 
the Homes For All Organizing committee. 
“As more and more people feel the impact 
of the housing crisis, we expect many 
more victories to come. We’re angry, 
we’re organized and we have a vision of a 
better world.” 
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decisions,” said David Gilbert-Pederson, a 
tenant from Minneapolis. “The Park 
Board and its elected members must also 
use their role as a public institution and 
largest landholder in the city to push for 
policies that keep the city affordable and 
development responsible.” 

Minneapolis renters are fighting on all 
fronts. For their week of action, they 

staged demonstrations at landlords’ 
homes and offices, held assemblies and 
political education events and took their 
fight to city hall with a militant demand 
for rent control legislation. 

“That’s why I’m here today asking for 
rent control, because we can’t put up with 
more,” said Irasema Perez, a tenant in the 
Minneapolis Lyndale neighborhood. 
“This has very serious impacts for fami- 
_lies in our city. I spend half of my income 
on rent, and the other half Ihave to divide 
between bills, food for my family, and 
necessities for my growing children.” 

Monique Carrillo, a tenant organizer in 
Minneapolis, pointed out, “My people are 
the most impacted. Two out of every three 
women of color in Minneapolis are cost- 
burdened.” 


FULL FUNDING FoR HUD 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


“I’m passionate about my community,” 
said Jade White. “I work with children. 
The children are my life. If they push us 
out of our homes where will these kids 
go?” White has been organizing with her 
neighbors for over a year to stop the pro- 
posed demolition of Terrell Homes. 

She lives in public housing in Newark, 
where gentrification and a new wave of 
“public-private” investments are washing 
into the waterfront areas of the town, 
threatening to flush the long-term resi- 
dents who built the community out to sea 
— or into homelessness. 

The Newark Housing Authority was 
the target of the RWAA protest last 
September 21. The NHA has neglected its 
buildings for years and has been trying to 
use their poor condition as justification 
for demolishing them. 

White has plenty of practical sugges- 


tions for how to improve the community 
without driving out the residents. “They 
say it can’t be fixed, but we can fix it,” 
she said. “We demand different routes for 
all these dirty trucks that are coming 
through our streets and ruining our air.” 

Earlier this year, residents of Terrell 
Homes, one of the Newark Housing 
Authority properties, successfully turned 
back efforts to tear down the complex, 
and won some city council support for 
keeping the buildings open, but now the 
city itself is planning to zone the area for 
up to 40-story high-rise buildings. 

Just as the renter week of action was 
coming to a close, the Newark Housing 
Authority voted to seek a permit from 
HUD to demolish the building complete- 
ly. “The city has money,” said White. 
“But they want to use it to build skyscrap- 
ers, not housing.” 

Sadly, this too is a trend seen in cities 
around the country as local public housing 
authorities are putting their older proper- 
ties on the market, turning them over to 
private entities for rehabilitation or out- 
right demolition, selling the land and 
allowing market-rate housing in its place. 


MIAMI _ 
“The resurgent housing movement 


must bring together public housing resi- - 


dents with private market renters, mobile 
home residents and low-income home- 
owners to fiercely defend and expand 


public housing and fight for a world 


where our communities have control over 
land, housing and resources,” says Trenise 
Bryant, a member of Homes For All and 
the Miami Workers Center. 

In Miami, an entire building of Section 
8 tenants whose building was raked by 
Hurricane Irma have been made homeless. 
After organizing a tent city with the help 
of the Miami Worker Center, the city gave 
the residents hotel vouchers and sued the 
owners to allow tenants to go back in the 
building to retrieve their possessions, but 
their long-term fate remains grim. 

The Miami case shows how ubiquitous 
the privatization of profit from so-called 
public housing programs has become. 
According to trade journal reports, an 
Evangelical church Limited Liability 
Corporation (LLC) paid $15.6 million for 
one of the twin towers buildings in 2011 
and sold it for $25. million. The dilapidat- 


ed building, on which the previous owners 
netted almost $10 million in profit, was 
purchased by a California LLC Redwood 
Housing Partners that has obtained $87.5 
million in revenue bonds from the Miami- 


Dade Housing Finance Authority and. 


$42.9 million in tax credits to fund reno- 
vations. But the mostly Section 8 tenants 
have all been forced out. 
“ORGANIZE LOCALLY, ACT 
NATIONALLY 


“Think Globally, Act Locally” was a 
catch phrase of the early environmental 
movement. It inspired a generation of 
activists intent on tackling problems too 
monumental to be solved by any one 
political or social entity to start some- 
where, even if one can’t start everywhere. 

The housing crisis and the complex 
political and class struggles that need to be 
won to advance the renter nation into true 
political power can perhaps best be 
addressed by a similar slogan: “Organize 
Locally, Act Nationally.” Community con- 
trol of land and housing won’t come by 
virtue of an act of Congress or executive 
order. It has to be won on the very land 
where the community seeks control. In that 
respect, it is always a local struggle. 

Groups involved in the Renter Week of 
Action have won a number of victories 
recently, all aimed at easing the impacts 
of the crisis and transitioning to a more 
equitable housing system. 

In Newark, NJ, the city yielded to 
renters” threats of a ballot measure and 
strengthened the city’s rent control and 
vacancy ordinances. Tenants won a $1.65 
million fund to support community land 
trusts from New York City. In Nashville, 
Latino renters formed a tenants union and 
won major repairs in their housing com- 
plex in July. 

But the political constraints that defeat 
local tenants’ struggles, such as restrictive 
state and federal laws, do have to be 
changed for those communities to have 
real power over their lives. 

Local organizations retain their autono- 
my when joining these national mobiliza- 
tions, while their reach is amplified, and 
their horizontal alliances are strengthened. 

Tony Samara said, “Many Bay Area 
communities... are using their experience 
and networks to respond to the racist immi- 
gration policies of the new administration, 


which often target the very same communi- 
ties that predatory landlords and speculative 
property investors target. The emerging ten- 
ant movement has the potential to radically 
alter the national political landscape.” 

At the national level, a new coalition of 
grassroots organizations are coming 
together with hard-hitting policy 


demands, backed by research, strategic 
communications and a unified vision. 


While no single sector has sufficient scale 
to seize power locally, much less national- 
ly, there is a growing recognition that a 
class-based resistance to Trump, led by 
and centered on the people most impacted 
by the issues, is the only basis for long- 
term change. 

‘Dawn Phillips, executive director of 
Right to the City (RTC) and co-director of 
Causa Justa /Just Cause, has been organiz- 
ing with RTC for over a decade. Speaking 
to the fired-up crowd at the California 
Renter Power Assembly, Phillips deliv- 
ered a challenge to activists across the 
state, and the nation. 

“Most importantly, we are here 
because we know that our true goal, our 
most important task — is transformation. 
Our work does not stop when we repeal 
Costa Hawkins. Our work does not stop 
when we win rent control in California. 
Our work does not stop when we win rent 
control nationally. Our task is to do all 
that and more. 

“Our task is to imagine a whole new 
housing system. A system that guarantees 
housing for all. A system that recognizes 
housing as a human need and a human 
right. A system where development deci- 
sions are made by residents for residents. 
A system where land is a community 
resource to be shared collectively. “ 

On both the local and national level, 
housing, transit, labor rights, sanctuary, 
climate justice, police accountability and 
restorative justice groups are beginning to 
find common cause as each in turn finds 
that numerical majorities don’t necessarily 
result in electoral power. 

There is a general recognition that we 
need multiple strategies and targets, and 
that to win power we need to be able to 
act in solidarity across the issues and 
across the nation. 


Jess Clarke is project director and editor at 
Reimagine! See www.reimaginerpe.org 
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by Andy Pope 
young Latino lady named 
Maria used to come sit across 
from my spot about five or 
ten feet to my left on a side- 
walk in Berkeley. Repeatedly, she would 
accost passersby, shouting, “Fifty cents 
for a soda? Fifty cents for a soda?” 

At first it annoyed me, because it’s what 
we call “spange-busting.” I was there first, 
and here she’s stealing my business with 
aggressive tactics. It was especially annoy- 
ing since I was determined to remain silent 
throughout my entire sign-flying tenure — 
partly so that I would never come across 
like she and others did, constantly invading 
the space of innocent bystanders. 

After a while, though, I developed 
something of a heart for the poor young 
woman. She obviously had some kind of 
mental health diagnosis of the more severe 
variety. She would break into different 
accents and identify herself according to 
different names, some of which belonged to 
fictitious entities with extremely interesting 
personalities. It made me wonder if she had 
done a lot of musical theatre at some point 
in her past. 

By and by, perhaps sensing my budding 
affinity for her eccentricity, she began to 
call me “Dad.” She would hop off the bus, 


She Called Me Dad 


Perhaps having her “dad” nearby would afford her 
some measure of protection from the local wolves. 

One day, I was fortunate enough to have the oppor- 
tunity to fulfill that very role. 


see me sitting with my back to the wall, and 
smiling, shout out: “Hi, Dad!” 


How sweet, I thought. She certainly 
wasn’t a bad-looking young lady, either. 
Perhaps having her “dad” nearby would 
afford her some measure of protection 
from the local wolves. 

One day, I was fortunate enough to 
have the opportunity to fulfill that very 
role. A young man approached Maria flir- 
tatiously, and proceeded to come at her 
with all kinds of odious pick-up lines. 
Maria turned her head toward. me as 
though to convey that she was in trouble. 


We made eye contact, her fear meeting | 


my concern. 

Finally, breaking the silence, Maria 
scooped all the money from the cup 
beneath her feet, saying: “Hey Dad; I’m 
going to the grocery store. Do you need 


anything?” 
“No, I’m good.” 
“All right — see you in a half hour.” 


“Okay. Stay safe.” 

At that, she scurried off, and the young 
lad turned to me with a look of shock on 
his face. Approaching me, he spoke 
sheepishly: “Hey, I’m sorry, sir. I didn’t 
know she was your daughter.” 

I glared at the fellow with a disapprov- 
ing look in my paternal old eyes. 

“Maria and I are not biologically relat- 


Maria turned her head toward me as though to convey that she 
was in trouble. We made eye contact, her fear evident. 


ed,” I explained. “We do what we can to 
take care of each other on these streets.” 
“Oh, I see,” the young man replied, 
taking a few steps back from me. Then, 
turning his head from side to side as 
though to scan the neighborhood for pos- 
sible friends of mine, he shrugged his 
shoulders and headed off up Allston 


Artwork by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


toward the University of California. 

I looked to the right. Maria was com- 
ing back from around the corner. | 

“Coast is clear,” I said. 

She dropped a Hershey bar into my hat 
and took her seat. The sun was setting on 
another beautiful evening in the city 
where I belonged. 


Scrambled and Scattered by 12 Years on the Streets 


by Andy Pope 


isorganization has been my mortal 
enemy lately. So much so, that I 
often feel that if it weren’t for dis- 


organization, I’d probably be able to get 
my musical produced. 


Although we all have a tendency to be 
set back by forces beyond our control, it 
seems to me that disorganization is some- 
thing that I can control. It therefore leads 
me naturally to wonder why it is that I 
have become so disorganized. 

I used to be one of the most organized 
people on the planet. I used to be so punc- 
tual that people practically set their clocks 
according to the time that I was going to 
show up. Once, back in 2003 or so, my 
client told me they had almost called the 
cops out of concern for me — only because 
I was ten minutes late. It was unlikely that I 
would have shown up later than a minute 
before the prescribed time. 

I used to run my morning ritual like 
clockwork. There were five or ten actions 
that I performed religiously every single 
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morning, in the same order every morning, 
without pausing. Nowadays, the occasion 
of getting out the door in the morning is 
almost nothing but one giant pause. 

“Where’s my shoes? What happened to 
my headphones? I could have sworn I had 
one last coffee filter!” 

How exactly did I become so scattered? 
Here are the first four words that come to 
mind: Twelve Years of Homelessness. - 

When I was homeless, I had no prob- 
lem finding my shoes because I slept in 
them. Why, you may ask, did I sleep in 
them? For at least two reasons. First, at 
any time of the day or night, anybody 
could come out of anywhere and interrupt 
my sleep, sometimes with knife in hand. I 
needed to be able to get up and run as fast 
as I could, as far as I could, calm my 
nerves, and find another place to sleep. 

Secondly, if I took off my shoes and 
set them at my side, there would be a 
strong chance they wouldn’t be there in 
the morning. They just might be the right 
sizé for another homeless guy whose 
shoes had been stolen as well. 
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Even if they weren’t the right size, they. 


would still go for at least five bucks at the 
pawn shop. And five bucks when you’re 
homeless and out in a thunderstorm can 
save a person’s life. That person can get 
on a warm bus and sleep all night, rather 
than die of hypothermia in the elements. 

Headphones? Do you think I would 
dare own a pair of headphones under such 
conditions? Well yes, I often so dared, 
and I would have to buy a new pair before 
I knew it. Why bother? A pair of head- 
phones equals a twenty-dollar bag of dope 
in that realm, and I might even risk bodily 
harm if I tried to defend myself. 

(The odds against there being any role 


for coffee filters in such a realm are too 


absurdly high to warrant an explanation.) 
The bright side of all this is a fact that 
not many people would even guess, had 
they not themselves been homeless over an 
extended period of time. For that same 
homeless person who stole your 25-dollar 
Sony headphones will later drop a 20-dollar 


‘bill in your cup without saying a word. 


Barring the sociopathic and criminal 
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element — which does indeed exist but is 
far from the norm — the homeless person 
doesn’t steal because he is a thief by 
nature. He steals out of desperation, and 
feels pretty bad about it. 

Even a young man who stole an entire 
laptop from me felt so bad about it, he 
ingratiated me with various gifts for two — 
years, until I finally told him we were even. 

So it’s not too much of a surprise that 
I’m now having a bit of difficulty getting 
organized, considering the level of “organi- 
zation” I was dealing with for the better part 
of 12 years. I’ve only lived indoors again 
for about a year and a half now, and old 
habits — or the lack thereof — die hard. 

If you want to find out what homeless- 
ness is really like, find out from someone 
who has been there. Not for a week, or a 
month, or a season. Find out from some- 
one who has been homeless for nearly 
half of his adult life — and who amazed 
everyone he knew by pulling out of it. 

Read more of Andy Pope’s essays on 
“Eden in Babylon” at edeninbabylon.com. 
Please support this timely project. 
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The personhood and human rights of everyone in society must be protected. . 


Respecting the Personho 


Even if the odds are stacked against some people, with © 
enough defiance they may find the strength to break 
through society’s wall that says they are not a person. 


by Jack Bragen 


ost people probably take 
certain basic “truths” for 
granted, as part of our store 


of common knowledge, and - 


may assume that others do the same. The 
one I’m going to discuss right now is 
what I’m calling “personhood.” 

Depriving a person or a group of peo- 
ple of perceived personhood is one essen- 


tial stage that prepared the way for the » 


Holocaust. It is how slavery was perpetu- 
ated in the United States and other coun- 
tries for so many decades. And today, it is 
how homeless people and mentally ill per- 
sons aré referred to as a “population” — 
and as a nuisance and an expense. 

I have seen mainstream television news- 
casters speak of “the homeless problem.” 
Many Bay Area news outlets do not believe 
that “the homeless” are actual people. 
When there is a large forest fire, speculation 
turns into perceived fact, and homeless 
encampments are blamed automatically. 

The first step in oppressing a group, 
whether we are talking about apartheid, 
genocide, or any other form of assault, 

‘involves promoting the belief that people in 
that group are not actual people. In the slav- 
ery system established in the United States, 
slaves were considered property. - 

In Nazi Germany, Jewish people, 
Polish people, gay and lesbian people, and 
unemployed, homeless and mentally dis- 
abled people, all were branded as subhu- 
man. And in the modern world, mentally 
ill people and homeless people are 
thought of as nuisances who use up too 
many taxpayer dollars. 

Concerning mentally ill people, legis- 
lation has followed these smears, to 


| testrict_and control disabled mentally ill — 
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people in the guise of helping us. In fact, 
it is not about helping us; it is about keep- 
ing the rest of society insulated from us. 
This is so that someone won’t show up at 
a Starbuck’s with disheveled hair and 
body odor who needs to buy a bottle of 
water and a donut, and use the restroom. 

It is a distraction from people’s con- 
versations about their stock portfolios and 
their vacations in the Caribbean to have to 
deal with homeless and disabled people. 

If society disparages certain groups of 
people as unwanted outcasts or pariahs, 
their very personhood is denied. One of 
the first steps in protecting human rights 
is the simple assertion that everyone is a 
person — even the members of unpopular 
minorities. In fact, especially the members 
of unpopular minorities. 

Personhood is partly something we can 
grant ourselves, but to some extent, this 
concept should be shared by others; if not, 
our version of reality becomes in conflict 
with that of others. And this carries its 
own set of problems. 

Since people often gossip, some may 
spread false and damaging information. 
You cannot necessarily prevent this, but it 
should not make you give up. While “‘per- 
sonhood” may begin on the inside, you 
could be up against an overwhelming 
amount of energy when other people do 
not recognize your personhood. It requires 
a lot of power to overcome this. 


If it seems like the odds are stacked 
against some people, and some groups of 
people, maybe they are. Yet, with enough 
defiance, people may find the strength to 
break through society’s wall that says you 
are not a person. It cannot always be done, 
but sometimes it can. 


_If_you feel that you_are different from 


od of Everyone 
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other people, you should always remem- 
ber that you are a person, worthy of being 
accepted into society, worthy of love, and 
worthy of respect. And you are also wor- 
thy of bonding with peers, and worthy of 
making friends. It is not too late. 

LONG PATH TO PERSONHOOD 

When we grew up as small children 
and became adults, not all of us developed 
a properly formed sense of self. Some of 
us developed with an inability to 
acknowledge that we are capable of doing 
wrong, of making mistakes. Others are 
incapable of feeling they are worthy of 
love and acceptance. We may not have 
developed an adequate ability to judge 
who we are, and what we are. 

We may have believed ourselves to be 
different from everyone else. We may 
view ourselves as apart from others. This 
prevents bonding with people. 

When I was in public school, I was a 
target for bullying. This is because I was 
smaller than average, less aggressive and 
less violent. I was thoughtful, read a lot of 
books, had a high IQ, and was shy with 
girls. When someone said something 
derogatory to me, I didn’t feel a need to 
jab back at the boy who said the insult. I 
adopted a thick skin, but this didn’t work 
to my advantage. 

The daily verbal hammering and some 
physical attacks went on during the years 
that I was in elementary school, junior 
high, and high school. When I was given 
an opportunity to be “let in” socially, I 
didn’t know how to deal with it, because I 
had-already developed problems with how 
I viewed myself, and with how I viewed © 
other people. way 

At the age of sixteen, I tested out of 


high school, and I was emotionally crip- 


pled. I was unaware of this. It has taken 
all of this time (now I am in my fifties) 
for me to gain some semblance of a nor- 
mal self-perception. 

At seventeen, I became diagnosed with 


schizophrenia, paranoid-type, Thus, fOr, 


; 


Soret 


my entire adult life, I have been catego- _ 


rized as mentally ill. Other than during the 
brief times that I was employed and kept 
my disability closeted, I’ve had an identi- 
ty of being a mentally ill person. 

However, when I was working, I was 


_ the same as everyone else. 


I wish I were not defined by the illness. 
However, because I receive disability ben- 
efits to live on, because I have been on 
psych meds for more than three decades, 
and because one of the main subjects I 
write about is mental illness, it is unavoid- 
able that largely, my identity is inter- 
twined with being mentally ill. 

But this is not the whole story of the 
“personhood” I am talking about. 

I’ve had a lot of problems connecting 
with people. I also may have “imposter 
syndrome,” which is where a person is 
unable to internalize their accomplish- 
ments. I find it hard to relate to people. I 
did not have the experience, except in rare 
instances, of bonding with my peers. I 
don’t really know who I am. 

Exceptions to this are that I relate just 
fine to my wife, to family, and to most 
treatment professionals. Elsewhere, it is 
hard to relate to people. I have not really 
made friends with people. I have not fully 
made friends with myself. 

Personhood is boosted when someone 
speaks my name. I’m not just, “hey you,” 
I am Jack Bragen, or perhaps “Mr. 
Bragen.” Maybe other people think more 
highly of me than I do. 

Personhood exists when I acknowledge 
I am made of the same stuff as everyone 
else. It means that even if my role in life 
is that of “antisocial person,” at least it 
ends with “person.” 

Being humiliated and disrespected 
aren’t my favorite. In my life, I have been 
in some massively humiliating situations, 
sometimes created by me (by putting 
myself in those situations), and sometimes 
caused by others. 

I appreciate being acknowledged, even 
in instances where the acknowledgement is 
“unfriendly. I dén*t like being anonymous. | 
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Police Reform in Berkeley Is Possible — and Crucial 


by Carol Denney 


ow and then you go to a city 

meeting and walk out after- 

ward thanking your stars you 

were there. It doesn’t happen 
often, but it happens, with crucial infor- 
mation presented clearly, well-informed 
speakers treating the crowd and each other 
with respect, and well-informed attendees 
making powerful observations and asking 
powerful questions. And drafting a clear 
map toward a more just world. 

Billed as a Police Reform Town Hall, 
the gathering at the North Berkeley Senior 
Center on Nov. 8, 2017, came about a 
week after a City Hall effort at police 
reform was marred by an unwillingness to 
address obvious racial disparities in polic- 
ing — a disparity which is easy to see in 
the numbers reluctantly provided by the 
Berkeley Police Department. 

Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arreguin and 
Sophie Hahn wanted the word “racial” 
removed from the language. Nothing says, 
“TI want to know more,” like removing the 
word “racial” from an effort to track racial 
discrimination in policing. 

City Councilmember Kate Harrison said 
that what was missing is the voices of peo- 
ple who have real-life experiences of the 
police. “Protecting public safety is an 
important goal, but not our only goal,” she 
said, noting that protecting individual rights 
is equally important. She cited the UCLA 
study on use of force and stop data with 
respect to racial disparity, saying that there 
is still a lot we don’t know. Apparently 

there is a lack of reporting on use of force 
unless a complaint is filed or a weapon is 
used. - 

“We need that data,” stated Harrison. 
“That’s one of my first goals.” She said a 
report is expected early this year which 
she hoped would be more helpful; addi- 
tional information may clarify and refine 
the data about the racial disparity obvious 
in the numbers so far. Harrison says “part 
of this is because we see the police as sep- 
arate,” and pointed out that they’re not. 
“The council is responsible for setting 
policy of the police.” 

George Lippman of the Police Review 
Commission and the Peace and Justice 
Commission followed up with one of the 
most frank assessments of the current 
state of police accountability I’ve heard. 

“You can pass a lot of great policies,” 
he said, “but if they aren’t followed 
there’s not a lot you can do.” He painted 
the broad picture of police review, begin- 
ning with the Black Panther Party in 

Oakland, as well as additional efforts, 
such as Berkeley’s creation of its Police 
Review Commission (PRC), once consid- 
ered one of the strongest in the nation. 

Lippman’s tone was. almost apologetic 
as he stated plainly that in his experience, 
feedback from the black community is 
that they experience the police as a hostile 
force, in some respects. “Attorneys tell 
their clients ‘don’t even go to the PRC.” 

For the first time in my experience, I 
heard a Police Review Commissioner 
describe in detail the traumatizing experi- 
ence of going through the complaint 
process — its confounding deadlines, its 

secrecy, the improbability of effecting 
change through its use, and the way the 
deck is stacked against the complainant. 

“The current council (he excepted 
Harrison) talks a good game,” he said, but 
pointed out that a majority of the council 
had passed additional police powers, 
some of them of questionable constitu- 
tionality, without even bothering to confer 
with the PRC just this last summer. 

Lippman then described options, such 
as a charter amendment to strengthen the 
PRC and amend some of its weaknesses, 


and some short-term reforms coming to 
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A Police Review Commissioner described in detail the trau- 
matizing experience of going through the complaint process 
— its confounding deadlines, its secrecy, the improbability of 
effecting change through its use, and the way the deck is 


‘Stacked against the complainant. 


the City Council, urging people to come 
to the council to support the efforts. 

Tracy Rosenberg, executive director of 
Media Alliance, spoke next; a voice many 
of us remember from the community’s 
successful uprising against Oakland’s 
effort to situate a surveillance center in its 
downtown, a plan which seemed a fait 
accompli in 2012 until it was halted by 
popular resistance. i ag 

“When they talk about transparency, it 
pretty much becomes just that you know 
when they’re lying to you. Which is pretty 
much all the time,” she said of the pro- 


‘longed struggle she’s navigated along 
with community groups such as the © 


NAACP and the ACLU. 

All three voices urged the crowd to 
keep a watchful eye on the City Council. 
Community voices, after all, created 
Berkeley’s admittedly imperfect Police 
Review Commission, stopped the surveil- 
lance center in Oakland, and can insist 
that racial disparities evident in current 
Berkeley Police practices be addressed 
plainly rather than at an oblique angle. 


This crowd was fired up for change, 


but was also deeply interested in the histo- 
ry, the legal foundation, and the practical 
aspects. Councilmember Harrison agreed 
to make a request for a data analyst for the 
PRC, a volunteer role. One audience 


member noted and George Lippman: 
agreed that if the council refused the char- © 


ter amendment to address PRC weakness- 
es, it would only take 12,000 signatures to 
put it on the ballot. 

Ann Ginger of the Meiklejohn Civil 
Liberties Institute reminded the crowd of 
the power of a report to the United Nations 
in this year of requirement. Local activist 
Gene Bernardi discussed the militarization 
of the police, and Harrison echoed her con- 
cern, saying, “I think there’s a connection 
between how policing works locally and 
these national programs.” 


Winston Burton of the NAACP asked - 
who had wanted the word “racial”: 


removed from the City Council’s word- 
ing. Councilmember Harrison stated that 


Mayor Jesse Arreguin and Sophie Hahn: 


had done so, preparing a watered-down 
version of her original legislation, which 
had the votes to pass. She did her best to 
be generous while giving their rationale 
for doing so, but agreed that it “would be 
helpful” to call their offices. 

“Tm really concerned about the use of 


force on homeless people,” said a young 


woman incensed by the deregulation of 
the use of pepper spray. Lippman let her 
know that the PRC had immediately 
responded to the deregulation by sending 
a letter to the council demanding that the 


original prohibition on the use of pepper » 


spray in crowds be restored, adding that 
one Berkeley police officer had told him 
“our aim is not that good.” 

Sharon Maldonado recounted seeing a 
homeless man sleeping in a doorway 


rousted by the Downtown Berkeley. 


Association’s green-shirted “ambas- 
sadors,” and that when a police officer 
showed up to force the man to move, she 
was treated in an intimidating way for 
questioning the situation. 

Andrea Pritchett of the PRC pointed 
out that the Berkeley police don’t appear 
to have goals against which to measure 
progress. She said the PRC had asked to 
see the police budget and were delayed 
for months, well beyond the council’s 
actual budget process, so that the informa- 
tion, once provided, was for all practical 
purposes useless. “Metrics for progress, 
used in ordinary management, seem to be 
unknown.” 

What if our police department had 
measurable goals? We could certainly, 
from year to year, enhance our ideas of 
public safety to include an experience of 
respect from the police, a reduction in dis- 
proportionate stops of people of color, 
etc., metrics at least as measurable as car 
break-ins. 

Mansour Ideen of the Berkeley 


NAACP recounted attending a PRC hear- — 


ing on a young man’s illegal search and 
having had to leave the room entirely, 
along with the complainant, at a certain 
point in the hearing. This absurdity is the 
new protocol in response to the August 


29, 2006, California Supreme Court deci- 


sion in Copley Press V. Superior Court 
which held that records of an administra- 
tive appeal of sustained misconduct 
charges are confidential and may not be 


disclosed to the public, preventing the 


public from having any information about 
the extent of officers’ discipline. 
Councilmember Harrison, in response 
to an audience member’s lament about 
Copley’s state-level interference with 
local reforms, said “it is our firm belief 
that more is permissible under that law...” 
She stated .that.a.“preponderance of the 


evidence” which is the civil suit standard, 
should be used instead of the more restric- 
tive “clear and convincing” evidentiary 
standard in current use. “The City 
Manager could make that change,” she 
stated. “What I’m looking for right now is 
more legal evidence.” 

This, the intersection of the Copley 
decision with local police reform, has 
always been treated as a brick wall 
between local reform efforts and any pos- 
sibility of change or improvement. But 
Harrison is echoing other voices over the 
years. As policing swings more toward 
militarization, as more communities are 
dismayed by the lack of attention to com- 
munity issues of discrimination in favor 
of weaponry, gadgets, and a tendency to 
treat citizens like an enemy force, the 
Copley decision (which seems to force 
police review into a black bag) needs to 
come under scrutiny. 

Harrison noted that what BART did 
was set up a police auditor office which is 
independent, and which can review all 
records and make recommendations. “I’m 
looking for structural solutions,” she said. 

Commissioner Lippman agreed. “Some 
things we can’t affect because of state 
law,” he said. “But some are weaknesses 
of our own making.” He added that the 
PRC commissioners sign a non-disclosure 
agreement, that 15 years ago this informa- 
tion was routinely shared, and that a char- 
ter amendment written by the PRC in the 
upcoming ordinance would be the way to 
start. He noted that the police had been 
forced to disclose the disparity informa- 
tion and that “the PRC is going forward 
with the analysis.” 

James McFadden, a local professor, 
recommended using budgetary pressure to 
gain “leverage” over the City Manager. 
Michael Diehl, a homeless citizen once 
employed by BOSS to do street outreach 
who now works with Street Spirit news- 
paper, expressed concern about the repeat- 
ed right-wing rallies disturbing the peace 
for vulnerable populations. 

Harrison stated that she is on a sub- 
committee with City Councilmembers 
Davila (who was present) and Wengraf 
regarding NICRIC, the Northern 


. California Regional Intelligence Center, 


often called the “fusion” center, which has 
a goal of presenting a “more integrated 
data picture” and is tasked with producing 
“suspicious activity reports.” 

Tracy Rosenberg commented that the 
problem with having officers “double- 
sworn” (in other words, having technical 
allegiance to two separate agencies), is 
that they can be taking direct orders from 
another agency and “we wouldn’t know.” 

Harrison added that “the vendors 
[referring to the manufacturers of 
weapons] have a very large role” in 
NICRIC training, and that she was wor- 
ried about that connection. “We’re hand- 
ing over a lot of our training to vendors.” 

She told the story of one of the training 
exercises, a hypothetical setting which 
required the police to go recapture a dam 
from Hezbollah. “‘The daily reality we need 
to prepare for is earthquakes and fires,” she 
said, saying that she supports training, but 
questions the value of such an exercise, and 
that such training has no need to happen 
under the umbrella of Urban Shield, a 
remark which earned applause. 

Lippman urged the town hall attendees 
to prepare for “a protracted campaign” to 
change the PRC. Rosenberg agreed, and 
ended the evening with this provocative 
observation: “The challenge with police 
reform is that it’s piecemeal. What links it 
together is getting community control 
back. You have to challenge what ‘public 
safety’ really is” by “unpacking the defin- 
ition of public safety.” 
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_ Anyone You’ ve e Lost | 
by Mary Rudge a 


There are shanties down by the salicad hel 
and some are tarpaper, some are tin, 
some are board with the walls so thin 
newspapers cover the inside walls _ 

to keep out the wind. 


_And the homeless build in the ae 

some with cardboard and some with tarp 
tents or lean-tos of plastic scrap. 

_ There are people blanket-wrapped, 

by day it’s a coat by night it’s a bed — 

move on from this doorway the policeman said. 
And a family can live in a rundown truck 
that doesn’t move much, just enough to keep 
on the move every 72 hours, it’s the city law, 
_are they clean, do oes cook, how do as eat? 


“rescue strays; 


a pC SOA NNO RIE 


hungry kids saving pennies 
for other hungry kids. 


ier ses TT RENT CR HEEMN EB 


‘Praise to all who surrender 
to ee ee 


sr forever yee in omnivore 


Homeless Serenity 
Prayer 
| by Ron Anderson - 


: Tam homeless as long as I allow it. 


Living on the street, 
under the bushes close up to the church 


Ga SARA nl C NDR MNRLG SS 


ae : : : ™ 
_ [have what it takes within me outside where the ground is protected by frost _ 
_ to overcome it. — they shelter themselves, the ones who’ve lost. 
| I only need to will up the Will Power. 1 The ones we’ve lost, but still our own, 
achieve it . j _ our children, our sisters, our brother’s child. 
eee : : Is anyone you’ve loved and known - | 
: | —! without a home? Is anyone without a home 4 
A homeless man helps a brother who has fallen. Art by Dave Kim: ~ someone you can love? af | 
The ones we’ve lost, but still our own, 
our children, our sisters, our brother’s child. 
Is anyone you’ve loved and known without a home? 
Mad Money 
| by Claire J. Baker 
: Newsltem: 
Rebels drop thirty one-dollar 
bills from visitor area above a 


New York Stock Exchange. 


Thirty green leaves 
floating down — 

_ George Washington 
_flippingin flight. 
America's eagle dips 

thru statistical air, 
enters the heated rink 
- of bear & bull at war. 


One broker remembers scarce 
dollar bills of his youth 
when soup was thin, if at all. 


The Shadow of William 


| Byron Rumford 
by Bruce Bagnell 


Rumford was a Berkeley pharmacist and the 
first African American elected to state office 
‘in Northern California (1949). He championed 
the passage of the California Fair Employment 
Practices Act (1955). His statue stands in the 
street median adjacent to where his pharmacy: 
_ | Was on Sacramento Street. There is a cross- 
walk there and many people think his statue is 
_a pedestrian and slow down for him. 


Flash frozen to bronze, : 
William Byron Rumford stands 
near his old pharmacy, 

never crossing the street. 


Each time I pass 

; : slow for his shadow — 

‘in the crosswalk, : = 
linger ee gaze at his darkening patlia. 


Immortal, those oe 
moo and foe fe are fixed on the horizon 
| condos and Tuff Sheds othing in 1 between : s | | where once he stood as a man. 

thisis not the bestthattheycando : a. : 

what in ‘hell's this poor wn coming a | see now bronzed | 
there are thousands on the streets tonight all Biche what dey aa | [pee eae a ee 
there are thousands on the streets tonight who only needahand _| SPF eads across California — 

in richest of the countries and among the richest towns ____ | as law: fair housing for all. 

when we know there's more than enough to go around — 
and around and around 


Knowing the way of America, 


when we know there's more than enough . 80 3 around 
and around and around — 


how long before he is melted down, 
scrap, that good shadow gone? 


Two homeless men sleep on a park bench in the Bay Area. When people ignore the humanity of people on the streets, they may lose their own humanity. 
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Just when I thought I would 


end my worthless life, the 


revelation of humanity that 
poured forth from people I 
hardly knew was astonishing. 


by Andy Pope 


t was the year 2008, the year in 


which I lost over half of my so-called 

“friends,” and at least one close 

member of my extended family, by 
sending a single three-sentence email that 
I guess they couldn’t handle. The word 
“homelessness” might as well not have 
even existed in that email. 

The few friends who cared wrote back 
with advice that had to do with anything 
and everything other than the fact that for 
over four years now, it had been all I could 
do to keep a roof over my head. One person 
even advised me to look at its contents 
when I was “sober” — as though assuming 
that a person had to be drunk in order to 
express that he could no longer handle the 
ongoing conditions of homelessness. 

I had written that somebody had to 
believe in me enough to let them stay at 
their house long enough so I could get back 
on my feet — or else, I would do something 
drastic. I would take my own life. 

Record gales were assaulting my entire 
body in Golden Gate Park. Do I die of 
hypothermia tonight, or do I spare myself 
the trouble and do the deed myself, out of 
my Own courage and power? 

I had just heard yet another landlady 
claim that I had to leave my cottage 
because her daughter was separating from 
her husband and needed to move in. In 
California, they call this an “Owner Move 
In.” It’s the easiest way to get rid of a 
renter whom you don’t happen to like. 

I had been working as an accompanist 


_ for a Gilbert and Sullivan company, the 


Sone cnc rear women 


Stanford Savoyard Players, at the time. 
When I lost the cottage, the musical direc- 
tor kept paying for my motel rooms so I 
could finish the show. This was more than 
gracious of him, but of course I could not 
expect such treatment to continue once 
the show was over. 

I had been in so many different pro- 
grams that I had stopped counting long 
ago.— shelters, board-and-care homes, 
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and all the rentals that somehow only led 

to irreconcilable conflicts, owner move-in 
. evictions, and finally a crash landing back 
_ on the’ streets. None of those situations 

had ever put a single dent in the rock-hard 
armor that is Homelessness.’ . 

In this case, I guess my $900 monthly 
disability money vis a vis my $550 rent was 
making the landlady nervous. And though 
she knew I’d landed the Stanford gig after 
finishing my opera coach service at 
Peninsula Teen Opera, she still came up 
with the Owner Move In eviction. Last I 
checked, her daughter never even moved in. 
Guess she didn’t like the way I looked. 

Sure, I remember pacing the floor in 
her living room, when I was supposed to 
be staying inside the- college. I remember 
her approaching me, asking: “How did I 
ever wind up with the likes of you?” 

I remember the incredulity she 
expressed when she didn’t believe that all 
of my family members were refusing to 
let me stay with them. 

“But why should they let me stay with 
them?” I asked her. “You won’t even let 
me stay with you, even though I’m paying 
rent.” 

“You've got a point there,” she 
shrugged. And of course, she still kicked 
me out on my ass. 

So the show ended, and a couple days 
later I found myself completely lost in the 
kind of “summer” that Mark Twain claimed 
to be the “coldest winter he had ever spent.” 
I crawled into the Simple Pleasures Cafe on 
Balboa, and after breaking my last five-dol- 
lar bill, bought a minimum three-dollar 
hour on their public computer. __ 

It was then that, overwhelmed with 


despair, I emailed at least one hundred © 


people at once with these words: 

_ Iam stuck in a T-shirt out in Golden 
Gate Park in the freezing cold wind. I do 
not believe I can make it through night. I 
am writing to let you all know that I can 
no longer handle the ongoing conditions 
of Homelessness. Please, somebody let me 
stay over tonight, or show me where I can 
go, because at this time, I am prepared to 
take my own life, to avoid. what I feel is 
coming. 

And though I indeed lost at least a hun- 
dred formerly positive contacts with a sin- 
gle email, the revelation of humanity that 
poured forth from exactly three people 
whom I hardly knew was astonishing. 


ore An Actress:<Andy, I’ve: been there. 


The Revelation of Humanity 


Give me your number; I will do every- 
thing I can possibly do to help you. 

A Bartender: Andy, I’m driving over 
from Lodi to get you. Tell me where you 
are — my dad says you can stay at his 
house for a night or two. 

A Poet: Andy, check your PayPal. I just 
shot you eighty bucks. Get yourself a hotel 
room, get inside for tonight, and take it 
from there. Tomorrow is another day. 

Of course, the final offer was of most 
immediate appeal. I used my last two dol- 
lars to hop on a SamTrans bus and check 
into a cheap motel in Belmont for the night. 

In the morning, I woke up, scratched 
my head, and scanned my options. I knew 
that Greg the bartender was willing to 
come get me. But it seemed as though 
something more important needed to hap- 
pen first. So, I walked up the hill to 
Sequoia Hospital, and told them every- 
thing I just told you, my readers. 

I explained how my job contracts had 
ended, and how it would be a bit of a lull 
before I could find another gig. I expressed 
how I had thought that surely now, with 
both employment and a rental, I should 
have managed to get back on my feet. 
Before, I explained, I either didn’t have a 
job or I didn’t have a place to live. This 
time, I had managed to muster up both at 


once. And yet still the Homelessness 


loomed larger than any of that. 

I told them how two nights prior, I had 
written to all of my family members to 
beseech them to let me stay at their homes 
for just a couple nights, and no one at all 
replied. I told them I had been trying to 
deal with my mental health issues ever 


since a first-time manic episode in the 


year 2004 had lost me my job, my car, 


and my home. I told them how every time I 


entered into some kind of program, some- 
thing would happen, something having to 
do with my inability to get along with oth- 


ers in close quarters, and I would get kicked — 


out. Or else I would finish the program, and 
then what? Where would I go? All roads, I 
told them, led to Homelessness. 

I told them I completely understood why 
people didn’t want to have me over, 
because I probably wouldn’t want me over 
either. But at the same time, I asked them, 
where is compassion? Who has a heart? 
Can’t somebody bend for a little while? 

When is anybody going to realize that 
I’m not going to be able to solve any of 
my “boundary issues” or exacerbations of 
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ADHD or bipolar disorder if I don’t find 
that somebody loves me enough to make a 
simple sacrifice — and yet, nobody will. 

“Can I possibly be that bad of a piece 
of shit that nobody will let me stay with 
them?” I asked them. “I’ve let homeless 
guys stay at my place before. I didn’t like 
having my space invaded either, but I had 
compassion. Sure, Tony slept for twelve 
hours and left a mess in the kitchen. So 
what? Was I supposed to let him die out 
in Golden Gate Park on a night like this? 
Why can’t they get that I won’t be able to 
solve any of these other problems of mine 
if I can’t first solve the much more enor- 
mous problem that is Homelessness?” 

“And why, why, why doesn’t anybody 
love me anymore?” I cried. “How can they 
keep saying they ‘love’ me, yet forbidding 
me to even so much as knock on their door, 
or to come over for Christmas dinner? 
What is wrong with me? Am I that horrible 
of a human being that, for all of my God- 
given gifts and musical abilities, I am sup- 
posed to die in a damn gutter? Why can’t 
anybody give me a break?” 

At that point, I shut my mouth and 


ceased my appeal. I looked in their eyes, 


fully expecting them to say the usual: 

I’m sorry, Andy. We’re not a spa or a 
ski resort. I know you want to get your 
meds fixed and find some help here, but 
we can’t just let every homeless person on 
earth over for a 72-hour stay. We feel for 
you, but you will just have to receive help 
for your condition somewhere else. 

Tears were flowing down my eyes. I 
stayed silent and gazed at the three women 
in front of me, who in turn gazed at me. 

And I tell you, when those three social 
workers rushed up and hugged me, I 
remembered again the Revelation of 
Humanity — that inkling of hope, not just 
for me, but for the entire human race. 

I was not a “dirt bag.” 

- | was not “worthless homeless scum.” 

I was a human being who needed and 
deserved real help. 

Sure, I lost at least eighty professional 


‘contacts, maybe twenty people I had 


thought were my friends, and another per- 
son whom I very much love, with a single 
email. But what I gained from this experi- 
ence was far greater. 

I thought I would end my meaningless, 
worthless life. Instead, my life of worth 
and meaning had just begun. 
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